THE    HONEYSUCKLE    AND    THE    BEE

earlier in the day and he in another mood I might have
fetched his Bible (probably kept between Pitcher and
Mrs. Earle) and read to him from the seventeenth
chapter of the Gospel according to St. John. But I was
his guest, I had to consort to his mood, I had (if possible)
to cheer him up, I remembered that both St. Augustine
and Cardinal Newman had had their doubts and guessed
that St. Ignatius had had his, and I felt that, as his faith
was waning with the night, the best thing I could do
would be to sympathize with his scepticism and put the
j oiliest face possible upon that state of mind which was
habitual to Pyrrho and the late Lord Balfour, and,
probably, to the late Pontius Pilate. "Did I ever," I
asked him, lighting a preparatory cigarette, pouring out
another glass, and wishing there were a log to kick
into a blazing fire, "tell you about that night I spent in
Venice?"

"I suppose you mean you talked to a Catholic priest?"
he replied, with the sullenness of the man who has been
on the verge of Catholicism all his life.

"Nothing of the sort," I remarked soothingly, "it's
only that I had a dream and I don't know whether it
was a dream."

"That sounds pretty good nonsense," he retorted,
already resuming some semblance of his normal hearty,
combative self.

"Not at all," I proceeded. "Did you ever hear of
Chuang Tzu?" There was a long pause.

"No; I suppose he was a Chinese philosopher?"

"An easy guess, and quite correct. He lived some
thousands of years ago. It is reported of him that when
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